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ANATOLE FRANCE. 

BY JAMES HUNEKEE. 



I. 

In the first part of that great, human Book, dear to all good 
Pantagruelists, is this picture : " Prom the Tower Anatole to the 
Messembrine were faire spacious galleries, all coloured over and 
painted with the ancient prowesses, liistories and descriptions of 
the world." The Tower Anatole is part of the architecture of the 
Abbey of Th616me, in common with the other towers named, 
Artiek, Calaer, Hesperia and Caiere. 

For lovers of the exquisite and whimsical artist, Anatole France, 
a comparison to Eabelais may not appear strained. Anatole, the 
man, has written much that contains, as did the gracious Tower 
Anatole, "faire spacious galleries . . . painted with ancient . . . 
histories." He has in his veins some infusion of the literary blood 
of that "ion gros libertin," Eabelais, a figure in French literature 
who refuse to be budged from his commanding position, not- 
withstanding the combined prestige of Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand, Hugo and Balzac. And the gentle Anatole 
France has also a pinch of Rabelais's esprit gaulois, that Gallic 
salt which may be found in Balzac and Maupassant. 

To call France a sceptic is to state a commonplace. But he is 
so many other things that he bewilders. The spiritual stepson of 
Eenan, a partial inheritor of his gifts of irony and pity, and a 
eontinuator of the elder master's diverse and undulating style, 
France displays affinities to Heine, Aristophanes, Charles Lamb, 
Epicurus, Sterne and Voltaire. The "glue of unanimity" — ^to 
use an expression of the old pedantic Budaeus — ^has united the 
widely disparate qualities of his personality. His outlook upon 
life is the outlook of Anatole France. His vast learning is 
worn with an air almost mocking. After the bricks and mortar 
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of the realists, after the lyrie pessimism of the morally and politi- 
cally disillusioned generation following the Franco-German war, 
his genius comes in the nature of a consoling apparition. Like 
his own Dr. Trublet, in " Histoire Comique," he can say: " Je 
Hens boutique de mensonges. Je soulage, je console. Peut-il 
consoler et soulager sans mentir?" And he does deceive us with 
the resources of his art, wdth the waving of his lithe wand which 
transforms whales into weasels, mosques into cathedrals. 

Perhaps too much stress has been set upon his irony. Ironic 
he is with a sinuosity that yields only to Eenan. It is irony 
rather in the shape of the idea, than in its presentation; at- 
mospheric is it rather than surface antithesis, or the witty in- 
version of a moral order. He is a man of sentiment, Shandean as 
it is at times. But the note we always hear, if distantly reverber- 
ant, is the note of pity. To be all irony is to mask one's hu- 
manity; and to accuse Anatole Prance of the lack of humanity is 
to convict oneself of critical color-blindness. His writings abound 
in sympathetic overtones. His pity is without Olympian con- 
descension. He is a most lovable man in the presence of the 
eternal spectacle of human stupidity and guile. It is not alone 
that he pardons, but also that he seeks to comprehend. Not emu- 
lating the cold surgeon's eye of a Flaubert, it is with the kindly 
vision of a priest he studies the maladies of our soul. In him there 
is an ecclesiastical fond. He forgives because he understands. 
And after his tenderest benediction he sometimes smiles; it may 
be a smile of irony, yet it is seldom cruel. He is an adroit de- 
terminist, yet sets no store by the logical faculties. Man is not a 
reasoning animal, he says, and human reason is often a mirage. 

But to label him with sentimentalism a la Bnsse — ^the Eussian 
pity that stems from Dickens — would shock him into an out- 
burst. Conceive him, then, as a man to whom all emotional 
extravagance is foreign ; as a detester of rhetoric, of declamation, 
of the phrase facile; as a thinker who assembles within the 
temple of his creations every extreme in thought, manners, senti- 
ment and belief, yet contrives to fuse this chaos by the force of 
his sober style. His is a style more linear than colored, more for the 
ear than the eye; a style so pellucid that one views it suspiciously 
— it may conceal in its clear, profound depths strange secrets, as 
does some mountain lake in the shine of the sun. Even the 
simplest art may have its veils. 
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In the matter of clarity, Anatole France is the equal of Eenan 
and John Henry Newman, and if this same clarity was at one time 
a conventional quality of French prose, it is rarer in these days of 
haste. Never syncopated, moving at a moderate tempo, smooth 
in his transitions, replete with, sensitive rejections, crystalline in 
his diction, a lover and a master of large luminous words, 
limpid and delicate and felicitous, the very marrow of the man 
is in his unique style. Few writers swim so easily under such a 
heavy burden of erudition. A loving student of books, his knowl- 
edge is precise, his range wide iu many literatures. He is a 
true humanist. He loves learning for itself, loves words, treasures 
them, fondles them, burnishes them anew to their old meanings 
— though he has never tarried in the half-way house of epigrams. 
But, over all, his love of humanij^ sheds a steady glow. Without 
marked dramatic sense, he nevertheless surprises mankind at its 
minute daily acts. And these he renders for us as candidly " as 
snow in the sunshine " ; as the old Dutch painters stir our nerves 
by a simple shaft of light passing through a half -open door, upon 
an old woman polishing her spectacles. M. France sees and notes 
many gestures, inutile or tragic, notes them with the enthralling 
simplicity of a complicated artist. He deals with ideas so vitally 
that they become human ; yet his characters are never abstractions, 
nor serve as pallid allegories; they are all alive, from Sylvestre 
Bonnard to the group that meets to chat in the Foro Romano of 
" Sw la Pierre Blanche." He can depict a cat or a dog with 
fidelity; his dog " Riquet" bids fair to live in French literature. 
He is an interpreter of life, not after the manner of the novelist, 
but of life viewed through the temperament of a tolerant poet and 
philosopher. 

This modem thinker, who has shed the despotism of the posi- 
tivist dogma, boasts the soul of a chameleon. He understands, he 
loves, Christianity with a knowledge and a fervor that surprise 
until one measures the depth of his aifection for the antique 
world. To further confuse our perceptions he exhibits a sym- 
pathy for Hebraic lore that can only be set down to his lineage. 
He has rifled the Talmud for its forgotten stories; he delights 
in juxtaposing the cultured Greek and the strenuous Paul; he 
adores the contrast of Mary Magdalen with the pampered Koman 
matron. Add to this a familiarity with the proceeds of latter- 
day science, astronomy in particular, with the scholastic specula- 
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tion of the Kenaissance, mediaaval piety, and the Pyrrhonism of 
a bouleyard philosopher. So commingled are these contradictory 
elements, so many contacts are there exposed to numerous cultures, 
so many surfaces avid for impressions, that we end ia admiring 
the exercise of a magic which blends into a happy synthesis such a 
variety of moral dissonances, such moral preciosity. It is magic ; 
though there are moments when we regard the operation as intel- 
lectual legerdemain of a superior kind. We suspect dupery. 
But the huLmor of France is not the least of his miraculous 
solvents; it is his humor that often transforms a doubtful cam- 
paign into a radiant victory. We see him, the protagonist of his 
own psychical drama, dancing on a tight rope in the airiest manner, 
capering deliciously in the void, and quite like a prestidigitator 
bidding us doubt the very existence of his rope. 

His life long, Eenan, despite his famous phrase, " the mania of 
certitude," was pursued by the idea of an absolute. He cried for 
proofs. To Berthelot he wrote : " I am eager for mathematics." 
It promised certitudes. As he aged, he was contented to seek 
an atmosphere of moral feeling ; though he declared that " the real 
is a vast outrage on the ideal." He tremulously participated in 
the ritual of social life, and in the worship of the unknown god. 
He at last felt that nature abhorred an absolute; that Being was 
ever a Becoming; that religion and philosophy are the result of a 
partial misunderstanding. All is relative, and the soul of man 
must feed ever upon chimeras ! The Breton harp of Eenan 
became sadly unstrung amid the shallow thunders of agnostic 
Paris. 

But France, his eyes quite open and smiling, gayly Pagan 
Anatole, does not demand proofs. He rejoices in a philosophic 
indifference, he has the gift of paradox. To Kenan's plea for the 
rigid realities of mathematics, he might ask, with Ibsen, whether 
two and two do not make five on the planet Jupiter ! To Mon- 
taigne's " What Know I ?" he opposes Eabelais's, " Do What Thou 
Wilt!" And then he proceeds to adorn the wheel of Ixion with 
garlands. 

He believes in the belief of God. He swears by the gods of 
all climes and times. His is the cosmical soul. A man who 
unites in his tales something of the Mimes of Herondas, La 
Bruy^re's Characters, the Lucian Dialogues and the Characters 
of Theophi'astus, with faint flavors of Eacine and La Fontaine, 
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may be pardoned his polygraphie faiths. With Baudelaire he 
knows the tremors of the believing atheist; with Baudelaire he 
would restrain any show of irreverence before an idol, be it 
wooden or of bronze. It might be the unknown god ! — as Baude- 
laire once cried. 

This pleasing chromatism in beliefs, a belief in all and none, 
is not a new phenomenon. The classical world of thought has 
several matches for Anatole France, from the followers of Aris- 
tippus to the Sophists. But there is a specific note of individu- 
ality, a roulade quite Anatolian in the Frenchman's writings. 
'No one but this accomplished Parisian sceptic could have framed 
" The Opinions of Jerome Coignard " and his wholly delightful 
scheme for a Bureau of Vanity; "man is an animal with a 
musket," he declares; and Sylvestre Bonnard and M. Bergeret 
are new with dynamic novelty. 

Be humble ! he exhorts. Be without intellectual pride ! for the 
days of man, who is naught but a bit of animated pottery, are brief, 
and he vanishes like a spark. Thus Job — France. Be humble ! 
Even virtue may be unduly praised : " Since it is overcoming 
which constitutes merit, we must recognize that it is concupis- 
cence which makes saints. Without it there is no repentance, and 
it is repentance which makes saints." To become a saint one 
must have been first a sinner. He believes with William Blake 
that "the road of excess leads to the palace of wisdom." He 
quotes, as an example, the conduct of the blessed Pelagia, who 
accomplished her pilgrimage to Eome by rather unconventional 
means. Here, too, we recognize the amiable casuistry of Anatole 
— Voltaire. And there is something of Baudelaire and Barbey 
d'Aurevilly's piety of imagination with impiety of thought, in 
France's pronouncement. He is a Chrysostom reversed; from 
his golden mouth issue most spiritual blasphemies. 

Mr. Henry Jaanes has said that the province of art is " all life, 
all feeling, all observation, all vision." According to this rubric, 
France is a profound artist. He plays with the appearances of 
life, occasionally lifting the edge of the curtain to curdle the 
blood of his spectators by the sight of Buddha's shadow in some 
grim cavern beyond. He has the Gallic tact of adorning the blank 
spaces of theory and the ugly spots of reality. A student of 
Kant in his denial of the objective, we can never picture him as 
following Konigsberg's sage in his admiration of the starry 
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heavens and the moral law. Both are relative, would be the 
report of the Frenchman. But, if he is sceptical about things 
tangible, he is apt to dash oflE at a tangent and proclaim the 
existence of that " school of drums kept by the angels," which 
the hallucinated Arthur Eimbaud heard and beheld. His method 
of surprising life, despite his ingenuous manner, is sometimes as 
oblique as that of Jules Laforgue. And, in the words of Pater, 
his is '• one of the happiest temperaments coming to an under- 
standing with the most depressing of theories." 

For faith he yearns. He humbles himself beneath the humblest. 
He excels in picturing the splendors of the simple soul; yet 
faith has not anointed his intellect with its chrism. He admires 
the golden filigree of the ciborium; its spiritual essence escapes 
him. He stands at the portals of Paradise ; there he lingers. He 
stoops to some rare and richly colored feather. He eloquently 
vaunts its fabulous beauty, but he will not listen to the whirring 
of the wings from which it has fallen. Pagan in his irony, his pity 
wholly Christian, Anatole France has in him something of 
Petronius and not a little of Saint Francis. 

II. 

Born to the literary life, one of the elect whose career is at 
once a beacon of hope and despair for the less gifted or less 
fortunate, Anatole Prangois Thibault first saw the heart of 
Paris in the year 1844. The son of a bookseller, Noel France 
Thibault, his childhood was spent in and around his father's 
book-shop, No. 9 du quai Voltaire, and his juvenile memories are 
clustered about books. There are many faithful pictures of old 
libraries and book-worms in his novels. He has a moiety of that 
Oriental blood which is said to have tinctured the blood of Mon- 
taigne, Charles Lamb and Cardinal Newman; the delightful 
" Livre de Mon Ami " gives his readers many glimpses of his early 
days. Told with incomparable naivet6 and verve, we feel in its ■ 
pages the charm of the writer's personality. A portrait of the 
youthful Anatole reveals his excessive sensibility. His head was 
large, the brow was too broad for the feminine chin, though the 
long nose and firm mouth contradict the possible weakness in the 
lower part of the face. It was in the eyes, however, that the 
future of the child might have been discerned — they were lustrous, 
beautiful in shape, with the fulness that argued eloquence and 
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imagination. He was, he tells us, a strange boy, whose chief am- 
bition was to be a saint, a second St. Simon Stjdites, and, later, 
the author of a history of France in fifty volumes. Fascinating 
are the chapters devoted to Pierre and Suzanne in this memoir. 
His tenderness of touch and power of evoking the fairies of child- 
hood are to be seen in " Abeille." The further development of the 
boy may be followed in " Pierre Noziere." In college life, he was 
not a shining figure, like many another budding genius. He loved 
Virgil and Sophocles, and his professors of the Stanislas College 
averred that he was too much given to day-dreaming and preoc- 
cupied with matters not set forth in the curriculum, to benefit 
by their Instruction. But he had wise parents — ^he has paid them 
admirable tributes of his love — who gave him his own way. 
After some ftirther study in L'Ecole des Chartres, he launched 
himself into literature through the medium of a little essay, 
" La Legende de Sainte Radegonde, reine de France." This was 
in 1859. Followed nine years later a study of Alfred de Vigny, 
and in 1873 " Le.s Poemes dorees " attracted the attention of the 
Parnassian group then under the austere leadership of Leconte 
de Lisle. " Les Noces Gorinthiennes " established for him a solid 
reputation with such men as CatuUe Mendes, Xavier de Kicard 
and de Lisle. For this last-named poet young France exhibited a 
certain disrespect — ^the elder was irritable, jealous of his dignity 
and exacted absolute obedience from his neophytes; unluckily a 
species of animosity arose between the pair. When, in 1874, 
he accepted a post in the Library of the Senate, Leconte 
de Lisle made his displeasure so heavily felt that France soon 
resigned. But he had his revenge in an article which appeared in 
" Le Temps," and one that put the pompous academician into a 
fury. CatuUe Mendes sang the praises of the early France poems : 
" ' Les Noces Gorinthiennes ' alone would have sufficed to place 
him in the first rank, and to preserve his name from the ship- 
wreck of oblivion," declared M. Mend6s. 

In 1881, with " The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard " he won the 
attention of the reading world, a crown from the Academy, and 
the honor of being translated into a half-dozen languages. From 
that time he became an important figure in literary Paris, while 
his reputation was further fortified by his criticisms of books — 
vagrom criticism, yet charged with charm attd learning. He 
followed Jules Claretie on " Le Temps" and tl^ere he wrote f or 
voii. CLXxxiv. — ^No. 606. 5 
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five years (1886-1891) the critiques^ which appeared later in four 
volumes, entitled "La Vie LitUraire." Herr Georg Brandes 
has said that, in the strict sense of the word, M. Prance is not 
a great critic. But France has said this before him. He despises 
pretentious official criticism, the criticism that distributes good 
and bad marks to authors in a pedagogic fashion. He may not 
be so " objective " as his one-time adversary, M. Ferdinand 
Brunetiere, but he is certainly more enjoyable. 

The quarrel, a famous one in its day, seems rather faded in 
our days of critical indifference. After his clever formula, that 
there is no such thing as objective criticism, that all criticism 
but records the adventures of one's soul among the masterpieces, 
France was attacked by Brunetiere — of whom the ever-acute Mr. 
James once remarked that his " intelligence has not kept pace 
with his learning." Those critical watchwords, " subjective " and 
" objective," are things of yester-year, and one hopes, forever. 
But in this instance there was much ink spilt, witty on the part 
of France, deadly earnest from the pen of Brunetiere. The 
former annihilated his adversary by the mode metaphysical. He 
demonstrated that in the matter of judgment we are prisoners 
of our ideas, and he also formed a school that has hardly done 
him justice, for every impressionistic value is not necessarily valid. 
It is easy to send one's soul boating among masterpieces and call 
the result " criticism " ; the danger lies in the contingency that 
one may not boast the power of artistic navigation possessed by 
Anatole France, a master steersman in the deeps and shallows 
of literature. 

His own critical contributions are notable. Studies of 
Chateaubriand, Flaubert, Eenan, Balzac, Zola, Pascal, Villiers 
de I'lsle, Adam, Barbey d'Aurevilly, Rabelais, Hamlet, Baude- 
laire, George Sand, Paul Verlaine — a masterpiece of intuition and 
sympathy this last— and many others, vivify and adorn all they 
touch. A critic such as Sainte-Beuve, or Taine, or Brandes, 
France is not; but he exercises an unfailing spell in everything 
he signs. His " august vagabondage " — the phrase is Mr. Whib- 
iey^s — ^through the land of letters has proved a boon to all stu- 
dents. 

In 1897 he was received at the Academic Frangaise, as the 
successor of Ferdinand de Lesseps. His participation in the 
Dreyfus affair with its triumphant conclusion, his addresses at 
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the tombs of Zola and Renan, are matters of history. As a pub- 
lic speaker, France has not the fiery eloquence of Jean Jaures 
or Laurent Tailhade, but he displays a cool magnetism all his own. 
And he is absolutely fearless. 

It is not through lack of technique that the structure of the 
France novels is so simple, his tales plotless, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. Elaborate formal architecture he does not 
affect. The novel in the hands of Balzac, Flaubert, Groncourt and 
Zola, would seem to have reached its apogee as a canvas upon 
which to paint a picture of manners. Mr. Arthur Symons has 
said that the great exterior novels have been written. In the so- 
ciological novel, the old theatrical climaxes are absent, the old 
recipes for cooking character find no place. Even the love motive 
is not paramount. The genesis of this form may be found in 
Balzac, in whom all modern fiction is rooted. Certain premoni- 
tions of the genre are also encountered in " L'Education Senti- 
mentale," of Flaubert, with its wide, gray horizons, its vague 
murmurs of the immemorial mobs of vast cities, its presentation of 
undistinguished men and women. Truly democratic fiction, by 
a master who hated democracy with creative results. 

Anatole France, Maurice Barres, Edouard Estaunie, Rosny 
(the brothers Bex), Een6 Bazin, Bertrand and the astonish- 
ing Paul Adam, are in the van of this new movement of fiction 
with ideas, endeavoring to exorcise the " demon of staleness." 
French fiction in the last decade of the past century saw the 
death of the naturalistic school. Paris had become a thrice-told 
tale, signifying the wearisome "triangle" and the chronicling 
of flat beer. Something new had to be evolved. Lo! the socio- 
logical novel, which discarded the familiar machinery of fiction, 
rather than miss the new spirit. It is unnecessary to add that 
in America the fiction of ideas has not been, thus far, of pros- 
perous growth; indeed, it is viewed with suspicion. Thanks to 
our infantile conception of the theatre and the novel, we are 
still muddling along in early Victorian darkness. 

Loosely stated, the fiction of Anatole France may be divided 
into three kinds : fantastic, philosophic and realistic. This arbi- 
trary grouping need not be taken literally; in any one of his tales 
we may encounter all three qualities. For example, there is 
much that is fantastic, philosophic, real, in that moving and 
wholly human narrative of Sylvestre Bommrd. France's fa- 
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miliarity with cabalistic and exotic literatures, his deep love 
and comprehension of the Latin and Greek classics, his knowl- 
edge of medifEval legends and learning, coupled with his command 
of supple speech, enable him to project upon a ground-plan of 
simple narrative extraordinary variations. 

The full flowering of France's knowledge and imagination 
in things patristic and archaeologic is to be seen in " Thais," a 
masterpiece of color and construction. It is evidently the out- 
come of a fervent appreciation of Flaubert's " Le Tenlation de 
Saint- Antoine," an epic truly Goethian in its grandeur. Thais 
is that courtesan of Alexandria, renowned for her beaiity, wit and 
wickedness, who was converted by the holy Paphnutius, saint and 
hermit of the Thebaid. How the devil finally dislodges from the 
heart of Paphnutius its accumulation of virtiie, is told in an in- 
comparable manner. If unhappy old Flaubert was pleased by the 
first offering of his pupil, Guy de Maupassant ("Boule de Suif"), 
what would he not have said after reading " Thais " ! Gigant- 
esque! The ending of the wretched monk, following his spiritual 
victories as a holy man perched on a pillar — a memory of the 
author's youthful dream — is lamentable. He loves Thais, who 
dies; and thenceforth he is condemned to wander, a vampire in 
this world, a devil in the next. A monument of erudition, thick 
with pages of jewelled prose, " Thais " is a book to be savored 
slowly and never forgotten. It is the direct parent of Pierre 
lioiiys' " Aphrodite," and other evocations of the antique world. 

Of great emotional intensity is " Histoire Comique" (1903). 
It is a study of the histrionic temperament, and full of the major 
miseries and petty triumphs of stage life. It also contains a 
startling incident, the suicide of a lovelorn actor. The conclusion 
is violent and morbid. The nature of the average actress has 
never been etched with such acrid precision. There are various 
tableaux of behind and before the footlights; a rehearsal, an 
actor's funeral and the life of the greenroom. Set forth in hk 
most disinterested style, M. France shows us that he can handle 
with mse so-called "objective" fiction. His Doctor Trublet is 
a new France incarnation, wonderful and kindly old consoler that 
he is. He is attached as house physician to the Odeon, and to 
him the comedians come for advice. He ministers to them body 
and soul. His discourse is Socratic. He has wit and wisdom. 
And he displays the motives of the heroine so that we seem to 
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as Bergeret, Trublet is truly an avatar of Anatole France. 
" Histoire Comique " ! The title is a rare j^t aimed at mundane 
and bohemian vanity. 

Where the ingenuity and mental flexibility, not to say historical 
mimicry, of France is seen at its supreme, is in " La Botisserie 
dc la Reine Pedauque." Jacques Toumbroche, or Turnspit, is 
an assistant in the cook-shop of his father, in old Paris. He is 
of a studious mind, and becomes the pupil of the Abbe Jerome 
Coignard, " who despises men with tenderness," a figure that 
might have stepped out of Rabelais, though baked and tempered 
in the refining fires of M. Prance's imagination. Such a man ! 
Such an ecclesiastic! He adores his Maker and admires His 
manifold creations, especially wine, women and song. He has 
more than his share of human weakness, and yet you wonder why 
he has not been canonized for his adorable traits. He is a glutton 
and a wine-bibber, a susceptible heart, a pious and deeply versed 
man. Nor must the rascally friar be forgotten, surely a memory 
of Rabelais's Friar Jhon. There are scenes in this chronicle that 
would have made envious the elder Dumas; scenes of swashbuck- 
ling, feasting and bloodshed. There is an astrologer who ha? 
about him the atmosphere of the black art with its imps and 
salamanders, its nymphs and fairies, and an ancieat Jew who is 
the Hebraic law personified. So lifelike is J6r6me Coignard that 
a book of his opinions was bound to follow. His whilom pupil 
.Tacques is supposed to be its editor. " Le Jardin d'Epicure " and 
" Sur la Pierre Blanche " (1905) are an excuse for the opinion? 
of M. France on many topics — religion, polities, science and so- 
cial life. Notwithstanding their loose construction, they are never 
inchoate, and they are never dull. That the ideas put forth may 
astound by their perversity, their novelty, their nihilism, their note 
of cosmic pessimism, is not to be denied. Our earth, " a miserable 
small star," is a drop of mud swimming in space, its inhabitants 
mere specks, whose doings are not of importance in the larger 
curves of the universe's destiny. Every illustration, geological, 
astronomical and mathematical, is brought to bear upon this 
thesis — the littleness of man and the uselessness of his existence. 
But Prance loves the harassed animal man, and never fails to 
show his love. Interspersed with this moralising are recitals of 
rare beauty, " Gallion " and "Par la Porte de Come ou par la 
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Porte d'lvoire/' to be found in " Sur la Pierre Blanche." Here, 
the classic scholar, that is the basis of France's temperament, fair- 
ly shines. 

In the four volumes of " Histoire Contemporaine " we meet a 
new Anatole France, one who has deserted his old attitude of 
Parnassian impassibility for a suave anarchism, and one who en- 
ters the arena of contemporaneous life bent on slaughter, though 
his weapon is ever the keen polished blade, never the rude battle- 
axe of cheap polemics. It is his first venture in the fiction of 
sociology; properly speaking, it is the psychology of the masses, 
not exactly as Paul Adam handles it in his striking and tem- 
pestuous " Les Lions " (a book Balzaeian in its fury of execu- 
tion), but with the graver temper of the philosopher. He paints 
for us a provincial university town with its intrigues, religious, 
political and social. The first of the series is " L'Orme du 
Mail," " Le Mannequin d'Osier," " L'Anneau d'Amethyste " 
and "Monsieur Bergeret a Paris" (1901). The loop that 
ensnares this quartet of novels is the simple motive of 
ecclesiastical ambition. Not since Ferdinand Fabre's " L'Abbe 
Tigrane" has French literature had such portraits of the 
priesthood ; Zola's ecclesiastics are ill - natured caricatures. 
The Cardinal Archbishop, Abbe Lataigne, and the lifelike 
.'Vbbe Guitrel, with the silent, though none the less desperate, 
fight for the vacant bishopric of Turcoing — these are the three 
men who with Bergeret carry the story on their shoulders. 
About them circle the entire diocese and the tepid life of a univer- 
sity town. Yet anything further from melodramatic machina- 
tions cannot be imagined. Even the clerics of Balzac seem ex- 
aggerated in comparison. The protagonist is a professor, a master 
of conference of the University Faculty, a worthy man and 
earnest, though by no means an exalted talent. He has the 
misfortune of being married to a worldly woman who does not 
attempt to understand him, much less to love him. She de- 
ceives him. The episode is one of the most curious in fiction. It 
would be diverting if it were not so painful.^ It reveals in Bergeret 
the preponderance of the man of thought over the man of action. 
His pupil and false friend is also a sound classical scholar ! And is 
given the scholar's excuse as a plea for forgiveness! But hesi- 
tating as appears Bergeret, he utilizes his wife's conduct as a 
springboard from which to fly his household. Henceforth, with 
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tis devoted sister and daughter, he philosophizes at ease and be- 
comes a Dreyfusard. His dog Biquet is the recipient of his deep- 
est thoughts. His monologues in the presence of this animal are 
the best in the book. 

There are many characters in this serene and bitter tragi- 
comedy. A contempt, almost monastic, peeps out in the treat- 
ment of women. They are often detestable. They behave as 
if an empire was at stake, though it is only a conspiracy vrhereby 
Abb6 Guitrel is made Bishop of Turcoing. France always dis- 
plays more pity for the frankly sinful woman than for the 
frivolous woman of fashion. There is also a subplot, the effort 
of a young snob, Bonmont by name (Guttenberg, originally), 
to get into the exclusive himting set of tlie Due de Brece. This 
hunt-button wins for the diplomatic Abbe Guitrel his coveted See. 
M. Prance is unequalled in his portrajrment of the modem French- 
Hebrew millionaire, his Wallsteins and Bonmonts. He draws them 
without parti-pris. His prefect, the easy-going, cynical Worms- 
Clavelin, with his secret contempt of Jews and Gentiles alike, and 
his wife who collects ecclesiastical bric-£i-brac, are executed by 
a great painter of character. He exposes with merciless im- 
partiality a mob of men and women in high life. But his 
aristocrats are no better than his ecclesiastics or bankers. There 
is a comic Orleanist conspiracy. There are happenings that set 
your hair on end, and a cynicism at times which forces one to 
regret that the author left his study to mingle with the world. 
Nor is the strain relieved when poor Bergeret goes to Paris. There 
he is enmeshed by the Dreyfus party. There he comes upon 
stormy days. His high ideals never desert him. He is as 
placid in the face of contemptuous epithets and opprobrious news- 
paper attacks as he was calm when stones were hurled at his 
windows in the provinces. A man obsessed by general ideas, he 
is lovable and never a bore, though M. Faguet and several other 
critics have cried him stupid. 

There is enough characterization and incident in " Histoire 
Contemporaine " to ballast a half-dozen novelists with material. 
And there are treasures of humor and pathos. The success of 
the series has been awe-inspiring; indeed, awe-inspiring is the 
success of all the Prance books, and at a time when Parisian 
prophets of woe are lamenting the decline of literature. Neverthe- 
less, here is a man who writes like a great artist, whose work, web 
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and woof, is literature, whose themes, with few exceptions, are not 
of the popular kind, whose politics are violently opposed to cur- 
rent superstition, whose very form is hybrid; yet he sells, and 
has sold, in the hundreds of thousands. Literature cannot be 
moribund in the face of such a result. His is a case that sets 
one speculating without undue emphasis upon a certain superi- 
ority of French taste over Anglo-Saxon in the matter of fiction. 

" An art, ironical, easy, fugitive, divinely untrammelled, divine- 
ly artificial, which, like a pure flame, blazes forth in an unclouded 
heaven . . . la gaya scienza; light feet; wit; fire; grace; the 
dance of the stars; the tremor of southern light; the smooth sea '" 
— ^these Nietzschean phrases might serve as an epigraph for the art 
of that apostle of innocence and experience, Anatole Prance. 

James Hdnekee. 



